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Can We Defeat the Propaganda 


of International Communism? 
* 


Mr. Lasswexi: This University of Chicago Rounp Taste has a long 
tradition of hitting the headlines; and certainly today it is entirely true 
_ that we are hitting one of the most important subjects now before the 
_ American people. Propaganda is front-page news. I suppose that Mr. 
Malik has done more to make tens of thousands of American citizens 
propaganda-conscious of the problem which is in front of them than 
any other one individual in recent times. 

The Rounp Taste today has as one participant William Benton, 
United States senator from Connecticut, formerly Assistant Secretary of 
_ State for Public Affairs. Mr. Benton is well known for the recent resolu- 
tion calling for a Marshall Plan in the field of ideas. The Rounp Tasie 


1 Senate Resolution 243 says: 


Whereas the struggle now raging between freedom and communism is a contest for the 
minds and loyalties of men; and 
Whereas in such a struggle force and the threat of force do not change men’s minds or 
win their loyalties; and 
| Whereas the real methods of Communist aggression are incessant and skilful propaganda 
designed to prepare the way for political infiltration, for sabotage, and for the con- 
solidation of power by suppression and terror; and 
Whereas these tactics have poisoned and continue to poison the minds of hundreds of 
millions throughout the world; and 
| Whereas we have learned that such Communist methods cannot be beaten back by arms 
and dollars alone but require world-wide offensive in behalf of the ideas which express 
our democratic principles and aspirations: Therefore be it 
Resolved, ‘That the United States should initiate and vigorously prosecute a greatly ex- 
. panded program of information and education among all the peoples of the world to the 
full extent that they can be reached—with a view to closing the mental gulf that separates 
the United States from other peoples and that now blockades the universal hope for freedom 
and peace; be it further 
Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that any such program should encompass, 
| among other things— 
: (1) maintenance, through the United Nations and through our own diplomacy, of a 
steady and steadily increasing pressure in behalf of world-wide freedom of information; 
: (2) acceleration of the work of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
_ Organization to the point where, with effective leadership, it has a chance to make a 
_ significant, perhaps decisive, contribution to peace; 
(3) development of the activities of the Offices of International Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange in the Department of State, in the following ways among many others— 
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also has as a participant today General David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
Radio Corporation of America and a pioneer advocate of adequate facili- 
ties for American communications. 

This problem about which we are talking today is one of the major 


policy fields before the United States. After all, foreign policy is a matter ° 


of military policy, economic policy, diplomacy, and psychology—or, to 
put in four words, it is a matter of force, goods, deals, and words. 

Benton, what must we do to defeat the propaganda of international 
communism? 


Senator Benton: Let me first define the pronoun “we.” I like to think 


of “we” today as meaning the free nations, the nations which are resist- 
ing the aggression in Korea. “We” does not just apply to the United 
States, but to all the free nations which have this problem in common. 
May I suggest that we take that as a guide as we proceed through 
the broadcast? 

I would like to suggest, in beginning this discussion that each of the 
three of us give an illustration of Communist propaganda so that our 
listeners, who are not exposed, all of them, to Mr. Malik, will better see 
what we are up against in this barrage which is going on throughout 
the world. 


Mr. LassweL: That is a good idea. 


(a) preparation and execution of a comprehensive world-wide program to exhibit 
documentary and educational motion pictures designed to explain the democratic prin- 
ciples and ideals which underlie our foreign policy; 

(b) significant and immediate expansion of our program for bringing foreign students 
to the United States; 

(c) creation of a world broadcasting network capable of broadcasting on long wave, 
short wave, or medium wave, with an ultimate goal of reaching virtually every radio 
set in the world; 

(d) use of any and all possible means to reach people who are shut off from the free 
world by censorship and suppression; 
(4) promotion of democratic education abroad, notably in the occupied areas of Ger- 

many and Japan; 

(5) convening of a conference of non-Communist nations now conducting international 
information programs, with a view to reaching a better understanding on common themes 
and on greatly increasing the effectiveness of the projection of such themes; 

(6) encouragement of the establishment of a non-governmental agency to help inspire 
and guide the efforts of the millions of private American citizens who might use their 
talents and resources and contacts overseas in furtherance of the programs and objectives 
of this resolution. 
and be it further 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that the international propagation of the 


democratic creed be made an instrument of supreme national policy—by the development 
of a Marshall plan in the field of ideas. [See pp. 13-34 for statements on this proposal. ] 
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Senator Benton: Indeed, the Communists are saturating the world 
with propaganda; and it is propaganda which has very wide appeal. 
Let me give this illustration from a Moscow broadcast, to show you how 
the U.S.S.R. talks to its own people. A Soviet poet came to the micro- 
phone to recall the scenes on Stalin’s birthday when children handed him 
bouquets. 

“All those children,” said the poet, “looked like flowers themselves; 
like shoots brought up by a wise and thoughtful gardener, Stalin, whose 
name is venerated by millions of mothers all over the world, since he it 
was who saved the lives of millions of children. Stalin stands guard over 
peace, protecting the children from the imperialist assassins who would 
stop at nothing in their greed and in the extermination of millions of 
children.” 

I need hardly add that by the “imperialist assassins” is meant the 
United States and our allies in Korea. 


Mr. SarnorF: I can give an example which is not quite so poetic. I 
quote from a recent Communist broadcast in China which said: “When 
a rat runs through the street, everybody shouts, ‘Kill it.’ This United 
States imperialist rat is now running through the streets of Asia, with its 
true features exposed. The result is that the Asian people are saying, 
‘Kill it.” When United States imperialism has no way but to expose its 
real character, the time is drawing near for it to enter the grave.” 

I might give you another brief example of the kind of Communist 
propaganda which we face in Russia. An article in the magazine Red 
Fleet, published as late as November, 1949, says that the American in- 
dustrialists want to have all corpses skinned for use as leather. It also says 
that American cattle growers are objecting to this because they do not 


_ like the competition. 


Senator Benton: The American industrialists must mean you, Gen- 


- eral Sarnoff. 


Mr. SarnorF: I guess that I am one of them. 


Mr. Lasswe tv: That is a beautiful example, Sarnoff. 
Here is one which is a little bit more sober. The Soviet broadcast 


“Home” declares: “Freedom, American style. It means police persecu- 
: > 


tion of all democratically minded people. It means racial discrimination. 
It is the lowering of human dignity. The propaganda machine of Wall 
Street”—that is you again, Sarnoff—“employs the renowned American 
way of life as an ideological bait in order to break the resistance of the 
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masses in other countries. It is noteworthy that the United States govern- 
ment does not use the methods of persuasion inside the country but only 
the methods of intimidation and coercion.” 


Senator Benton: The truth is, as General Marshall testified before the 
committee holding hearings on my resolution (to which you referred, 
Lasswell), that most people are not familiar with this kind of propagan- 
da and would react to it exactly as General Marshall said he reacted 
when he first went to China on his famous mission. He said that he 
found it so outrageous that no sound man would be impressed by it. 
But he said that he later discovered that that was not the case. The truth 
is that our listeners have difficulty appreciating that this propaganda is 
believed. All that I need do is point to the way the North Koreans are 
fighting as evidence of the way that they believe the Russian propaganda. 
The paper this morning says that fifty thousand of them are now casual- 
ties; yet they keep pouring forward and coming on. In Indo-China they 
are fighting the same way. They are “hopped up” by the Russian propa- 
ganda. It is terrifying in its impact. I think that this is the most important 
fact in today’s world. 

Ambassador Dulles, when he testified on my resolution, said, “Even 
in the free world a very large percentage of the people believe that the 
Soviet loves peace and that we, the United States, love war. If we do not 
successfully counteract the Russian propaganda, war or peace may come 
in a matter of months.” 

This is why I have proposed five hundred million dollars as an appro- 
priation by the Congress in this great new area of foreign policy. This 
may be perhaps 23 per cent of what we will put this year into our armed 
forces. I want two hundred million of that five hundred million to under- 
write the cost of the world-wide radio network, as advocated by you 
and me, Sarnoff, over a long period of years, and as estimated by you 
when you testified before Senator Thomas’ committee. | 

Will you not elaborate somewhat on that, because with this network, 
which you have fostered so eloquently, we can get the kind of facilities 
which we need in the present emergency? 


Mr. Sarnorr: I am very glad to give my views on that. I want to say, 
first, that in addressing you, as well as the audience, I know that you 
have been more than sympathetic, you have been active in helping to 

“provide our country with the necessary facilities to carry our message 
around the world. For, after all is said and done, however good the 
message may be, if we do not have the facilities with which to transmit it, 


i 
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or people do not have the facilities with which to receive it, it is a voice 
in the wilderness and fails to meet the target. 

The network which I have recommended is a network for the United 
States government and in no way related to any private enterprise. Its 
purpose would be to enable the “Voice of America” to be heard con- 
sistently and clearly throughout the world and particularly in places 
where it needs most to be heard. It is no new idea. When you were in 
the State Department, Benton, I brought that idea to you, and I must say 
that you put life into the whole question of advancing the “Voice of 
America.” 

I suggest further that there be a clear directive by our State Depart- 
ment to the “Voice of America” so that it will know what its message is 
to be to the countries and the peoples which we seek to reach. A success- 
ful “Voice of America” in my view is impossible without a coherent and 
consistent foreign policy. The tongue can only state; the mind must 
create our policy, and the mind must guide the tongue. 


Senator Benton: I may say, Sarnoff, that this phrase, “The Voice of 
America,” which I helped to promote when I was in the State Depart- 
ment, has boomeranged a little bit with the American people, because 
it sounds as if we had a real voice and had a real tongue. The London 
Economist, not long ago, commented that, compared with the Voice of 
Britain or with the Voice of the Soviet Union, the American effort is a 
small, shrill pipe, spread over great distances. This, of course, is why we 
need this great new powerful network. 


Mr. Lasswett: It seems to me that no one would seriously disagree 
with the proposition that it is imperative that we have adequate facilities 
to get the American message across. And I certainly agree with the em- 
phasis which we have just put on the importance of finding out what the 
message is that we are going to communicate. 

What I want to emphasize is this point: From one standpoint, the 
Russians and the Americans, the free world, talk the same way—in terms 
of ultimate professions of an ideal for the world free man’s common- 
wealth. If you listen to people describe the utopian future, you discover 
that often the same values are expressed and the same basic policies are 
pointed out. Our problem, therefore, becomes this: There is a great 
struggle for credibility. Both of us profess important objectives for the 
world; the problem is how we can make what we say credible to others. 


Senator Benton: I agree thoroughly. The Russian propaganda ties 
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itself to the legitimate aspirations of the peoples throughout the world. 
Most of us in the United States do not understand that. 


Mr. LassweEt: That is basic. 


Mr. Sarnorr: I think, gentlemen, that we have to do more than merely 
tell the story of America itself. We must tell the big truth about the big 
lie. What we need to do is to have counterpropaganda first, to dissect ~ 
the lies which the Communists are telling wherever they have facilities _ 
to tell them. 


Mr. Lassweti: What you are saying, Sarnoff, is that we have a double | 
problem. We have a defensive problem of credibility, and we have an 
offensive problem. Is that not right? 


Mr. SarnorF: Exactly. 


Senator Benton: Right now I think that the defensive problem, 
which is perhaps more a short-term problem, may be the more urgent 
and the more important, because of the overwhelming attacks and great 
success of the Communist propaganda against us. 


Mr. SarnorF: Of course, that is the immediate problem. You may call 
it “defensive,” but I call it “counterpropaganda.” Since the Korean affair, 
I think that we have really moved into an area where propaganda is per- 
haps inadequate to describe the needs of the job. We really are engaged 
in a cold, psychological war. What we have to wage now is psychological 
“peacefare” and, in the event of a hot war, psychological “war- 
fare.” 


Senator Benton: The long-term problem, of course, is much deeper 
and much greater than counterpropaganda, because we, on our part, 
must show the peoples of the world that we too are interested in their 
legitimate aspirations and are prepared to wield our great power and our 
great strength in their favor. 


Mr. SarnorrF: That is true. But we must show them that, while the 
Communists espouse the cause of the legitimate aspirations of masses, 
they deny, in every way, the achievement of those aspirations. We must 
show them what is going on in their own country. We must tell them 
the truth about the lies that their governments are telling them. 


Senator Benton: There is no doubt that that is the most urgent and 
immediate short-term problem. 


Mr. Lassweti: That is certainly right. I want to emphasize, though, 
that if we are going to perform successfully, it is very necessary for us to 
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coordinate all aspects of our foreign policy. I imagine that we are in 
agreement on that one. 


Mk. SarnorF: I think so, except that I would stress the point that it is 
necessary to have a coherent and consistent foreign policy for the “Voice 
of America” to expose to the people in the countries which we seek to 
reach. 


SENATOR Benton: That is the ideal. I agree with you wholly on that. 

On the other hand, a democracy, operating as a democracy, tends not 
to have a coherent, consistent foreign policy in each and every aspect, in 
the sense that Hitler had such a foreign policy or that the U.S.S.R. has 
such a foreign policy. Thus I fear that there will often be elements of 
uncertainty or seeming doubt about our foreign policy to people look- 
ing at us overseas. 

So, I will go further than what you have just said and almost put it in 
reverse. The more uncertain our foreign policy seems to be, the more 
necessary it is for us to explain to the peoples of the world how these 
things are inevitable in the operation of a democratic people in its deal- 
ings with other democratic peoples throughout the world. 


Mr. SarnorF: When I refer to “foreign policy,” I particularly have 
reference to the need of a foreign policy which would guide the “Voice 
of America” as to the message which it is to deliver. For example, it is 
one thing for us to speak about our own way of life and another thing 
not to dissect the lies which are being told in these countries which we 
seek to reach. It is one thing for us to tread gently in our references to 
the heads of those dictatorship governments; it is quite another thing to 
take the whiskers off Uncle Joe Stalin and really tell the people in Russia 
and in the satellite nations what kind of a man he is. That is a policy 
which I feel our government must decide and not the operators of the 
“Voice of America” itself. That is a foreign policy matter. 


Mr. LassweELL: Before we get into that, I want to say that it seems to 
me that nobody can object to the great emphasis which you put upon the 
importance of central, coherent, integrated guidance—the definition of 
our purposes and our aims, of our procedure, the correlation of all our 
instruments of policy. 

I am sure nobody should disagree with the proposition that you put 
out, Benton, that it is especially important that we should have a back- 
ground of psychological understanding on the part of audiences to inter- 
pret the curious ups and downs of American life. 
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Senator Benton: If our foreign policy is interpreted in terms of the 
interest of the American people in peace and not in war, if it is inter- 
preted in the interests of the American people in the welfare, prosperity, 
and security of our neighbors to the south and east and west of us, then 
I am in thorough accord with General Sarnoff. But if we interpret it in 
terms of a seeming particular attitude or policy at any given moment, 
such as toward the Koreans, or toward Formosa, or toward our neigh- 
bors in the Caribbean, we should not hold back because of arguments in © 
this country and differences of opinion, and short-term uncertainties. 
We should not hold back in this greater objective of portraying for the 
peoples of the world the fundamental interests of our own people in 
their peace and their welfare. 


Mr. Sarnorr: Nothing which I have in mind is in the direction of 
holding back. I am for going forward and going forward on the widest 
possible scale in the field of propaganda. I am merely pointing out that, 
when you talk about the interests of the American people in peace, that 
is fine but inadequate, because you have to talk about the interests of the 
Russian people, the Rumanians, the Bulgarians, the Czechoslovaks, the 
Chinese, and so on, in peace. 


Senator Benton: And you have to get the credibility. 


Mr. SarnorF: You have to get the credibility, but you have to point out 
to them that what their leaders are doing is leading them to war and 
compelling peaceful nations to make war in self-defense. That is the 
point which I want to get across. 


Mr. Lasswett: What you are pointing out is that it is of fundamental 
importance for this country, first of all, to have adequate defensive 
counterpropaganda. 


Mk. SarnorF: Right. 


Mr. Lasswext: That is fundamental. Now, the other side of our prob- 
lem is how we can capture the psychological offensive. 


SENATOR Benton: That is the more important. I think that it is much 
more important to get the psychological offensive in terms of peace, in 
terms of the long-range determination of the American people to work 
for the welfare of the peoples throughout the world than it is at this 
point, Sarnoff, to go after Joe Stalin—to take his whiskers off, to vilify 
him, and to resort to the techniques of psychological warfare, for which 
I do not think the American people or American policy are yet ready. 


‘ 
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Mr. Sarnorr: The word “vilify” is perhaps a strong word. I am talk- 
ing about exposing him to the naked truth. We all talk about the truth; 
our policy is based on truth. I want the truth told about Stalin and his 
associates and what he is doing—not merely the truth told about the 
United States, its government, and its people. 

When you want to capture the imagination or obtain the interest of 
people who are victimized behind the Iron Curtain, you have to talk in 
terms which interest them. You have to define it in these terms: What 
does it mean to me, a Chinese, a Czechoslovak, and so on? What have 
you to offer? 


Mr. Lasswetu: I agree that it is imperative that the people of this 
country take a psychological offensive which is far more vigorous against 
the personalities and the policies of the Soviet Union. But we must also 
remember that it is of the greatest importance that we should develop 
a positive conception of what America signifies and what the free nations 
signify. 

Here is the sort of thing that I mean. In many countries of the world 
the false propaganda has for years been repeated that it is inevitable that 
we collapse economically; it is inevitable that, fearing economic collapse, 
we will perform the aggressive role against Russia. It seems to me of the 
greatest importance to project, successfully, the idea that Americans are 
not satisfied with this present state of the world. We not only are hostile 
to the police state of the Soviet Union or even police states which happen 
to work momentarily with us. 

The essential point is that we as Americans are vigorously in favor 
of a new world situation in which the scientific and technical facilities of 
mankind are used for our benefit. The essential point seems to me to 
bring about, preferably by peaceful persuasion, a transformation in the 
Soviet Union, a transformation among the other peoples of the world 
in the direction of the resumption of cooperation in the world. This 
seems to be the fundamental conception that we are a progressive power, 
with a positive program; and this is what we want. 


Senator Benton: I like the way that you have put it. Our people, in 
general, are not aware that the Marxist dogma, as interpreted by Lenin 
and by Stalin, makes the leaders in the Soviet Union—a very high per- 
centage of them, anyway—believe, in fact, that we in the United States 
are in the death throes of capitalism and in the death rattle of capitalism. 
They believe that we will launch out into an offensive war, an attack 
upon the Soviet Union and other countries throughout the world. Their 
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belief in their own propaganda is one of the most dangerous facts which 
we are facing today; and we must learn how, slowly, to combat it. 


Mr. Sarnorr: After all, we have to separate, in our minds, and in this 
discussion, the leaders of these people and the people themselves. It is 
one thing to tell the story to the people. It is another thing to have hope 
that by peaceful persuasion you can change the minds of the Russian dic- 
tators. I do not believe that you can do the latter. I do think that there is - 
hope for educating the Russian people themselves to the true facts of the 
situation and for hope that, when they do know the true facts, they 
themselves will help to bring about a transformation and their own 
liberation. 


Mr. Lasswet: It seems to me that the heart of this problem is what 
we can do now to achieve these purposes, and that is what I would like 
to emphasize. 

First, I have this suggestion to offer. I think that America and the free 
nations need a vigorous declaration of goals and policies in peace or war, 
which will serve as a guiding statement of what we are after and what 
we are trying to accomplish. 


Senator Benton: You mean another Fourteen Points or Four Free- 
doms? 


Mr. Lasswe.: Right. 


Senator Benton: I have a suggestion. I made this to President Tru- 
man the last time that I visited with him. This is something for which 
we do not have to wait eighteen months, as we do for the delivery of our 
new bombers. Here is something that we could do at once. I suggested 
that he invite to this country from all the countries throughout the 
world commissions of a hundred people from each country—commis- 
sions of journalists, professors, labor-union leaders, yes, and industrialists, 
Sarnoff. These people would come to the United States for sixty days 
and go, end to end, through this country so that these people could report 
back to their own countries on the Russian propaganda. Let them come. 
Are we warmongers? Are we imperialists? Are we exploiting our labor? 
Are we depriving our children of schools? Each day during these sixty 
days I would hope that there would be a newspaper story reporting back 
to their own countries on what they are seeing here and what they are 
observing here. . 


Mr. SarnorF: I am aware of that suggestion which you have made. 
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I think that it is excellent. I am all for it, and I hope that your recom- 
mendations will be followed. I would recommend that, in addition to 
_ what we already have agreed upon, the “Voice of America” should have 
its facilities expanded, both at home and abroad. 


SENATOR Benton: Good. 


Mk. SarnorF: So that its message should be as clearly stated as it is pos- 
sible to do under all the circumstances. In addition to that, there also 
should be the “Voice of the United Nations.” As you know, I advocated, 
some years ago, that the United Nations itself have a voice powerful 
enough to be heard throughout the world. Certainly if they are discuss- 
ing a police force for the United Nations, or a military force, it is proper, 
and highly proper I would say, for the “Voice of the United Nations” to 
be heard throughout the world—not only in the matter of radio but also 
in this new medium, television, which is coming along. And your own 
suggestion, Benton, which you made some time ago, about a movie every 
week which can be made and distributed throughout these countries— 
I am all for that. 


Senator Benton: Anything that the United Nations or UNESCO 
can do in this area should be encouraged as a matter of high national 
policy by us... 


Mr. SarnorF: Absolutely. 


SENATOR Benton:... including the financing of these international 
agencies in these areas. It is just as legitimate for us to finance them in 
these areas as it is to finance, let us say, Point 4. 


Mr. Lasswet: I would like to put into this roundup the suggestion of 
your colleague, Senator McMahon. The essential idea was that billions 
needed to be expended not on arms in the future but, if we can get agree- 
ment through a disarmament conference and the rest of it, on the peace- 
ful development of the nations of the world. Also immediately, in addi- 
tion to our expenditure for arms, is the importance of expending billions 
for the investment and development of all the nations of the world. 


Senator BENTON: Instead of a few millions on Point 4, Senator Mc- 
Mahon, in effect, is demanding billions for Point 4 to help the other 
peoples of the world to improve and develop themselves. 

I have one final suggestion in line with Sarnoff’s comment. I would 
like to see the United Nations set up a commission—and do it at once—to 
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study government-sponsored propaganda, report to all the peoples of the 
world on it, and continue such reports regularly and consistently so that 
we will be better exposed to this great problem. 


Mr. Lasswe : It seems to me that in this discussion we have come to 
some very important agreements: First of all, international communism 
means aggression. We are against international aggression. The free na- 
tions of the world are determined that we will achieve these objectives. 
Today we have emphasized the fundamental importance of clarifying 
our own positive goals, of exposing all the negative statements which are 
circulated by Communist international propaganda. And we have em- 
phasized the great importance of integrating all aspects of our policy as 
a nation and as a member of the free nations for the sake of achieving 
this purpose. 
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The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research and 
1s not to be considered as representing the opinions of the Rounv 'TaBLEe speakers. 


Selected Excerpts from 


HEARINGS ON SENATE RESOLUTION 243: AN 
EXPANDED INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION PROGRAM 


before a 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, JULY 5, 6, AND 7, 1950* 


k 
Statement of Dean Acheson, Secretary of State 


... Truth in the world today is a political force. Nothing makes plainer 
the power of this force, I think, than the Communist fear of it. Behind 
the iron curtain, it has been said, “Truth is treason.” We are familiar 
with the immense machinery of the police states for insuring that the 
words and acts of their citizens conform slavishly to the doctrines advo- 
cated publicly by their masters. That machinery has also, as one of its 
primary tasks, to exclude the truth, to suppress facts. Some of these facts 
seem to us curiously harmless, but once you begin to exclude the truth, 
to found your state on deliberately preserved ignorance and deliberately 
disseminated falsehood, even very simple facts have a potentially explo- 
sive force.... 

The growth of an international community of free and democratic 
nations depends upon the ready and free flow of facts, ideas, and people. 
Only this free flow of facts, ideas, and people can make clear the common 
bonds and interests of nations and allow them to settle their differences 
peacefully and justly. 

International Communist propaganda has been engaged in a great 
campaign of falsification, distortion, suppression, and deception. We 
have had recently in Korea an illustration of the cruel deception being 
practiced by Communist propaganda on the universally felt desire for 
peace. Just a few weeks before Communist armed forces launched their 
carefully planned attack across the thirty-eighth parallel, over half the 
population of North Korea was reported to have signed Communist- 
circulated petitions for peace. The cynical aggression of communism in 
Korea, and the falsehoods that have preceded and accompanied it, make 
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inescapably clear the importance of the objectives in this proposed reso- 
lution. 

This country has been a special target of the Communist campaign of 
falsehood and abuse. We have not been selected as a target simply because 
the Communists don’t love us. The Communist effort to misrepresent 
and discredit the aims and nature of American life, and the aims and 
nature of American foreign policy, has primarily a great strategic value 
in the furtherance of Communist world objectives. This Communist ~ 
campaign therefore jeopardizes the security of the United States, and is a 
threat to the security of the free world. 

One of the strategic objectives of this Communist campaign is to divide 
the free world, whose unity is essential to its strength, and essential to 
the elimination of Communist expansion. 

Another is to confuse the world about the nature of democratic aspira- 
tions and ideals, and to weaken the moral force and attraction of the 
free world. 

Another is to spread deception about the free world’s strength and 
resources of every kind, and thus to weaken the free world’s confidence 
in itself. 

Another is to sow doubts regarding the free world’s firmness of pur- 
pose, its determination to fulfill the international obligations it has 
accepted in the cause of freedom, and thus to produce irresolution, fear, 
and uncertainty.... 

We must therefore make unmistakable the truth about the United 
States and the other free nations. In doing this we will make plain the 
essential bond of common beliefs and common interests that underlie 
differences in national customs and circumstances. We must make plain 
the facts of international relationships today, so that every man has an 
opportunity to make a true judgment on the immense issues and deci- 
sions that confront him. We must make plain the difference between 
Communist pretensions and Communist performance.... 

We must remember in these efforts that the truth is a hard master. 

We must always be on our guard against permitting what we say to 
outrun what we do. We must recognize that the more fully our principles 
are understood, the more closely our practice will be inspected. Our per- 
formance must not lag behind our principles. We must remember, too, 
that peoples speaking to peoples involves peoples listening to peoples. 
We must remember that the truth cannot be monopolized. 

In the struggle for men’s minds and men’s allegiances, the free nations 
have great advantages. The truth is on their side. In addition, the free 
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nations have developed to a high degree as integral parts of their free 
institutions, technical resources and skills for discovering the truth and 
for telling the truth. The democratic concept has depended on the ability 
of every man to learn the truth and to act as an individual on the basis 
of it. Just as totalitarian states by their nature are equipped to suppress 
the truth, so the free nations are equipped by their nature to discover and 
disseminate it. These great resources implicit in democratic life must be 
utilized to the fullest... . 
_ (Senator Benton: ...I hope, however, that Secretary Acheson will 
not think it unappropriate if I ask him to speak for a minute or a few min- 
utes for the record, and for the edification of those who will be reading 
the record, as to why, starting back in the thirties, the United States has 
made so little progress in this field which we now seem to be in agree- 
ment as manifestly a most important arm of our foreign policy. . . .) 

I think for many years it was the view in the United States that sound 
ideas, the truth about everything, would just naturally be known with- 
out effort on the part of those who helped. 

It was the thought that the power of truth was inherent, and all you 
had to do was to sit back and believe in things, and those ideas would 
automatically be expounded and explained throughout the world. 

We began to discover that that was not the case. In the first place, ob- 
stacles were put up to the natural flow of ideas. Totalitarian powers inter- 
fered with such international movement of thoughts and people as 
occurred, or would occur through radio programs, moving picture pro- 
grams, private companies, magazines, newspapers, movements of schol- 
ars, students, et cetera; those things were all stopped. 

But in addition to this the totalitarian powers made positive effort to 
misrepresent what was being done, both outside and inside of the totali- 
tarian countries. Instead of allowing truth naturally to move, falsehood 
moved in its place. 

We became aware of that, I think, during the height of the Hitler 
effort. Curiously enough it did not seem to inspire us to want to take 
countermeasures. It inspired us, I think, with an idea that propaganda 
was something evil, and we had to stay away from it. 

During the war and before the war, the idea got abroad that instead of 
having a campaign of truth, you put out a campaign of ideas that you 
wanted other people to believe, so that immediately after the war, when 
the Office of War Information was transferred to the Department of 
State, and Senator Benton took charge of it, there was a very great resist- 
ance to the idea in this country, on the Hill, and indeed there was 
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resistance within the Department of State, to the idea that an organiza- 
tion which was dedicated to try to explain to the world what the United 
States was about and to explain the truth about what we did, why we did 
it, and how we did it, was an idea that was something a little bit below 
the activities of good democratic peoples. 

We soon learned that that was not true, and we soon learned that we 
had to learn the techniques of explaining ourselves, and explaining our | 
ideas to the world because, if we did not do it, we would have very _ 
strange explanations and very untrue explanations made about us. 

It took us quite a time to learn how to do this. A lot of mistakes were 
made in the course of learning, but I think we do now understand both 
what should be said, how it should be said, how this whole great program 
of explaining the United States, the truth about the United States, the 
truth about democracy, the truth about free institutions, can be carried 
out. 

Now, that should be done, and we know the vital importance of doing 
Mesa 

But there are great areas of the world where people are now becoming 
conscious of other nations where before they were not conscious of other 
nations. In the great areas of Asia and Africa and in the Middle East, 
there is interest and there is talk about the United States. It needs a very 
considerable effort to explain to those people the United States in terms 
which have meaning to them. 

Many of the explanations and statements about the United States to 
these peoples have no meaning to them because they are expressed in 
terms of other ideas which have no meaning to them and, therefore, it 
is very important that this program of truth be carried to these countries. 

Also, even among those nations which have had a long knowledge of 
the United States, it is still important to keep a continued flow of positive 
information going in about ourselves. This is true, both because of the 
misinformation about which I spoke earlier; it is also true because we 
have been in such a favored position so far as they look at the situation 
that it is very important that they should know that we are not merely 
sitting on a great rich continent and enjoying ourselves; that we are 
playing a worthy role in the free world, and a role which is very impor- 
tant to them and very helpful to them.... 


Statement of Bernard M. Baruch 


Informing the world of what the United States is doing, what we pro- 
pose to do, and why, is of the utmost importance. By revealing our views, 
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we will make known the truth. And the truth is on our side in the strug- 
gle for a real and lasting peace. It is particularly important now, because — 
of the propaganda being used against us, and what now appears to be an 
enemy’s strategy to delude other peoples into fighting the enemy’s 
battles. This should be exposed. The truth should be made known that 
the enemy seeks only the subjugation of these people, leaving them no 
escape but death or liberation by us. 

I have advocated increasing the appropriation for the Voice of Amer- 
ica. Even before the war ended, I urged that we keep all the radio stations 
in the Far East. I wanted them used to tell the Asiatic people that it was 
America and the other democracies who had saved them from the Japa- 
nese. We neglected to do so, permitting others to claim credit for what 
we had done. The sooner we establish an effective, world-wide broad- 
casting network, the better. 

I heartily approve any efforts to bring about a real understanding of 
what America stands for, and will, if necessary, fight for. But let us not 
make the mistake of thinking of the psychological-in terms of words 
alone. While it is important to get our story told, words are not as impor- 
tant as action—action to implement the words. 


Statement of John Foster Dulles, Special Consultant 
to the Secretary of State 


I believe that the question of whether we have a general war or not 
may depend, may hinge, very largely upon the relative effectiveness of 
the Communist propaganda and the free-world propaganda. 

Now, let me explain that. The Soviet Union is in a position, as military 
despotisms always are, to gain quick initial successes, but I believe that 
it has been found, as a result of the experience of Hitler and the Kaiser 
and the Japanese war lords, that it is not enough to gain initial victories. 

All of those who gained initial victories, they were in the end defeated 
because they were going counter to the public opinion of the world which 
branded them warmongers, and as people who relied upon force and 
violence, and because of that we were able to marshal against them 
world-wide public opinion, and in due course that world-wide public 
opinion converted itself into effective resistance, and it drove them back, 
overcame their initial victories. 

Now, in the light of that experience, it is my opinion that the leaders 
of communism are, before venturing an open war, trying to create a pub- 
lic opinion of the world to believe that they are the nations that stand for 
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peace and that we are the Nation that stands for war, and they have 
made very good progress in doing that. 

I suppose that within the iron curtain, where there are about a third of 
the entire human race, 750,000,000 people, the overwhelming majority 
believe that the United States, for example, is a Nation which is seeking 
war, and if there were a war, we would be blamed for taking the ini- 
tiative. 

Also, outside of the iron curtain they have made very considerable 
progress along that same line, so that even in what we call the free world 
there is a very large percentage of the people who believe that Com- 
munist-incessant propaganda that they are the nation that loves peace 
and that we are the Nation which loves war. 

-If they can go ahead and can, along that line, achieve a world-wide 
public opinion which labels us as a war-loving country, and them as a 
peace-loving country, then they would be in a position to launch an open 
war, confident that they would have the support of the bulk of world 
opinion. 

They know that everybody wants peace, and if they can pose as the 
lovers of peace, then, perhaps, they can risk war. I think that is their 
game. 

Now, this last venture in Korea, to which I was very close, is a very 
good illustration of what I have in mind. There was a case of absolute 
unprovoked open aggression. 

I was up there at the thirty-eighth parallel, a couple of weeks ago, and 
I saw what the position was. I saw a South Korean force which did not 
have a single combat plane, did not have a single tank, did not have any 
heavy artillery, and was utterly unable to carry on an offensive action, 
much less even an effective defensive action. 

On the other side of the border there were known heavy concentra- 
tions of tanks, planes, and heavy artillery. 

Without any warning on Sunday morning, 10 days ago, those great 
forces of tanks and planes poured down from the north. There was no 
effective resistance. There never was a case in history of a more open 
outrageous military attack against a peaceful country, and yet all over 
the world the Soviet propaganda is spreading the story that that was an 
attack by the south, and that it is only the peace-loving people of com- 
munism in North Korea who are resisting this outrageous effort by the 
imperialist countries to overcome them by force. 

If they can get away with that kind of thing in this Korean episode 
that, in my opinion, would be a very crucial test. 
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If they were to wage open, aggressive war, unprovoked attack with 
overwhelming armored force against people who have no capacity to 
resist, and can get away with this idea that that is proof that they love 
peace and we love war, then I believe our peace is in danger, too, because 
then it will have been demonstrated that they can, perhaps, wage open 
war, and still get the credit among the peoples of the world as being a 
peace-loving country; I believe that we face a very serious test on this 
question as to whether the effectiveness of our radio propaganda, news- 
paper propaganda, public and private—and private must do much of it— 
if we pin the label, the true label of unprovoked military attack on this 
Korean episode, we will have gone very far, I think, in doing away with. 
the danger of further aggression of that sort. 

If their propaganda can get away with doing this kind of thing and 
still give the peace label to it, then I believe that our peace is in danger 
also. 

I would like to make also a couple of other points, if I may. One is that 
we need to do much more than we have done to consolidate what we call 
the free world, and that presents a very difficult problem for us here in 
the United States because the consolidation of a free world must be dif- 
ferentiated from making the free world into a glorified United States. 

We believe, and rightly believe, and certainly I share that belief as 
strongly as anybody, that our own form of government, society, is the 
best that there is, just as I believe that my own form of religion is the best. 
But also, I believe in a world where people can differ, and we have got 
to make clear that our conception of the free world is a world that com- 
prehends differences, and that we are not trying to cast all in the mold 
of the United States. 

That again is where we are being misrepresented by communism, and 
their propaganda which portrays as trying to force the whole world into 
our particular capitalistic free-enterprise society. 

Now, many people, most people, have admired that society and ad- 
mired it as being very fine for us, but they do not think it fits them, and 
if we are going to have a free world that is going to work together 
cooperatively and effectively for world order, we have got to make clear 
that it is a world which is tolerating differences, and that when we 
boast, as we are entitled to do, about the United States, that that does 
not mean that we are trying to use our economic, political, and military 
power to cast the entire free world into our particular mold. 

I had the honor of serving with you in the Senate, and it has been my 
observation that there is a tendency, perhaps, to try to use our help so as 
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to try to force other countries to fit into our particular mold and pattern. 
I think that is a very dangerous thing if we are trying to build a free 
world which is going to comprehend more than the United States. 

Now, the third point I want to make is this: That it is extremely 
important that we should effectively use information by all types of 
media to slow up and prevent any possible consolidation of the captive 
world by their Soviet Communist leaders. 

Through the iron curtain, through terrorism, and through intensive 
propaganda, Soviet communism is making an effort to beat masses of 
people into mental submission. We have all read the details about the 
case of Mr. Shipkov, of how he was given a treatment and, as a result, he 
lost all independent capacity to think and accepted any ideas that were 
put into his mind. That is a process that is being attempted to be intro- 
duced on a wholesale basis on whole masses of people and whole groups 
like the Hungarian people, the Polish people, the Czech people, who are, 
in effect, being subjected to the Shipkov treatment. 

We all know that if you are subjected to solitary confinement, if you 
are subjected to the incessant and insistent play upon your mind, the 
pounding upon your mind of one single line of propaganda, how any- 
body can succumb to that, and we also know how, under those condi- 
tions, if some message of hope, some word of truth breaks through—let 
us suppose that while Shipkov was having this treatment someone was 
able to whisper through the door or through the window, “Mr. Shipkov, 
you have got a friend outside, don’t forget that,” that would have had 
an electrifying effect upon people being subjected to that kind of test. 

Now, whole nations are being subjected to that, and are being beaten 
into a pulp. We have got to get some message of hope, some knowledge 
of the truth of the outside world, into those people. If we can do that that 
will have a tremendous effect in making more difficult the consolidation 
of the captive people. 

We must bear in mind here that the members of the Communist 
Parties in this one-third of the world are, perhaps, a total of 7,500,000 
people. They are ruling, trying to rule, 750,000,000 people. You have 
never had a situation where so few were ruling so many. That is a dan- 
gerous situation for them. If we can get some word through to these 
captive peoples to keep hope alive and resistance alive, passive resistance, 
because there is no occasion at this moment for open resistance, that 
would be a very important thing. 

Today it is a very deplorable situation. Communism moves ahead, 
conquers a people, and we say, “Well, that is too bad,” and then we 
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wonder what they are going to do next, what will be the next people to 
succumb. 

We have not effectively carried a propaganda-type of counterattack to 
make it difficult for Soviet communism and the Communist Party to 
consolidate their position in these conquered countries, and I believe that 
you can never win on a purely defensive posture. 

Today Soviet communism has got the initiative in every field, all 
around the whole orbit, and we are wondering where they are going to 
strike next, and how they are going to strike next, and when they do 
strike we are going to plug up the hole. That is a losing position. We 
have got to get some words of hope and truth through into their areas 
and complicate their problems, so that they will not so easily be able to 
consolidate their position, and then move on into the next step. 


Statement of General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
President of Columbia University 


... What we are actually talking about here is the morale factor in any 
struggle, and soldiers might possibly tend to overemphasize that. 

Our experience, not only in our own lives, but in history, keeps em- 
phasizing and emphasizing the value of morale, its decisiveness in battle, 
without other factors even having a semblance of equality. 

Now, one of the essential features in morale is an understanding of 
the usage involved, and out of this understanding we develop a unity of 
purpose and, therefore, a confidence. 

The struggle of freedom against totalitarianism, communism, is not a 
very pretty picture, at least as presented to me. 

One of the things that happened to me, being situated fairly close to 
one of the crossroads of the world, is, I run into people who are from the 
repressed countries, Latvians, Estonians, Czechs. The story of despair 
that they tell you is very heart-rending, and usually they want us to do 
something about it. But it is usually expressed in terms of some kind 
of military action or something involving force. 

Now, my first observation is one of which you men know the truth as 
well as anybody else. 

Moreover, in attempting to implement the program of information 
and gain men’s hearts and minds as we pursue our own cause again, we 
cannot think only of scattering dollars all over the world because one of 
the objectives of this hostile communistic doctrine is to bankrupt our 


form of economy. 
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I am not at all envious of anybody today in Government who has the 
job of establishing priorities among essential expenditures so that we 
will retain our health at home and our strength abroad... . 

Truth, in my opinion, could almost be classified as our T-bomb, if you 
want to call it that, in this warfare because it is the truth about every- 
thing, the truth about the fact that a committee can meet and discuss 
these things right here this morning. 

It is a terrific responsibility to decide how much to do, where it would 
be better to divert a dollar into a tank, and where it is better to put a 
dollar into this information effort. But I am quite certain of one thing: 
that you could find no soldier, no man of experience in the business of 
fighting, and by that I intend directly to include you, Senator Lodge, 
who would decry for one second the importance of morale, and if you do 
not have morale you know you cannot win. There is just not enough to 
win without morale. I believe that can be done by truth. 

I have only one or two casual observations to make that may have pos- 
sibly a bit of value for this committee. 

One is that the front on which information effort must be done is very 
broad. I think it is false to think of it in terms of Voice of America and a 
few radio stations or a lot of radio stations, or just a stereotyped manufac- 
tured professional propaganda. By no means is that enough. 

We must strive on every front. I rather think that every man who got 
a passport from the State Department ought to have a little bit of a, let us 
say, catechism of facts, of truth, of the things he ought to represent, both 
by his words, and I agree with you emphatically, by his conduct abroad. 

In our own university we are soon to celebrate our two hundredth 
anniversary, and because of our concern about this one question we have 
decided to abandon the traditional ways of doing that. We are inviting 
every single university in the world to participate with us in some way 
in the year 1954 in reasserting man’s right to information and to the free 
use thereof. That is one little way in which it can be done. 

We also hope to secure many, many more foreign students so that they 
will come over, see for themselves the methods of American teaching, 
and carry back with them facts about America. 

It would seem to me, if we all agree that this problem is only a part of 
the very major ideological struggle now going on in the world, that we 
do need a general staff of the kind that has never been seen in this world 
before. 

I do not believe you can load onto any particular bureau or department 
of Government total responsibility for all things that are involved. I 
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should think that aside from the professional technical staffs, that such 
a general staff should have a great group of men who, through rotation, 
would come down here gladly and donate their time and their talents. 

I believe you should find a great American, if you could, to head such 
a committee, and constantly study this problem, to have no concern with 
a partisan viewpoint of any kind, but to try to integrate or articulate this 
particular program with all of the others of remaining at peace, which 
includes our economy, our industrial strength, what we are doing in 
Europe on the material and the military side, the spiritual side, the moral 
values, everything over the world, and try to digest and listen and make 
them available to anyone who wants it in this Government, to the United 
Nations or anywhere else that it might prove valuable. 

I realize that is a very chimerical thought in some ways, but I believe 
it could be done, and I know this: Any American would be proud to 
participate in such a thing because the times are too critical to hold back, 
if he is complimented by the thought that he might be helpful. . . . 


Statement of General George C. Marshall 


I would say in regard to this matter that I think it is very important 
that we meet the Soviet in what is sometimes called their “conquest of 
the minds of the people” by some procedure which will offset that. 

I deplore the use of the word “propaganda,” however technically cor- 
rect that may be because it presumes, I think, and it certainly does for 
me, the feeling that you are engaged in cunning practices to put over 
your bill of goods. 

The instructions that I gave in the State Department while I was 
Secretary still hold in my own mind as the most important guiding 
principle in this matter, and that is that we confine ourselves to. the 
truth, just the particular truth. The particular time and the particular 
quantity and the method of getting the truth across are technical matters. 
I would think it most dangerous, however, if we used any procedure 
which had the character of propaganda, as we sometimes think of it. 

I think any propaganda machine is an unfortunate thing for a govern- 
ment like ours to have to set up, but I think a great military force is an 
unfortunate thing also, but sometimes you have to have it; and right 
now it seems most appropriate. ... 

Just how we go about this psychological approach is a matter of 
opinion as well as a practical proposition. I have received quite an educa- 
tion in the degree to which peoples’ minds turned in a certain direction 
while unconscious of the procedure which has brought about that turn. 
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I learned quite a little about it in China where I thought the procedure 
was so outrageous that no sound man could be impressed by it. 

I discovered later that was not the case. I have seen it here. I have seen 
it carried to the point where it was quite evident that the Soviets knew 
from the instant they moved in a certain direction that we would know 
that it was the height of insincerity. Yet they could still do that and get a 
» tremendous reaction publicly in this country, a very difficult thing for the 
State Department to endure. 

So, to sum it up, I think it is important that something of this general 
nature be done to amplify what we are already doing, to meet a very 
determined attack along these lines that is in the most skillful manner 
being conducted by the Soviets; and I feel that the details, of course, 
would have to be analyzed by someone other than myself. 

For justification, you might say, you should turn to a sentence from 
our Declaration of Independence which reads this way: 

“A decent respect for the opinion of mankind impels us to explain 
why we are doing this.” 

Well, I think that applies very aptly to this measure. I think, as a con- 
tinuing Government function it will not be a good thing. But I think it 
is now urgently necessary. 

I heard part of the discussion regarding costs and Soviet procedure. 
That has always been a matter of deep concern to me, but in some 
respects it is unavoidable. I might illustrate my own view in the matter 
in this way: We hear considerable discussion of the difficulty of getting 
the kind of men you want to take very important governmental posi- 
tions. Their business, their health, their families, one thing and another, 
interfere, and unless the times are very urgent it is difficult to get those 
men. 

On the other hand with an individual in the Soviet Government it is 
not a question of his family or his business or what he thinks or even his 
health; he is told to do it, and he does it. There is no question of recom- 
pense that he can discuss with any safety. That is quite a different situ- 
ation. 

That a condition like that could exist is the sort of thing we are fight- 
ing against. In a military situation, in the way of propaganda, in all of 
their procedures, they can do things for a nickel, which would cost us a 
dollar. 

Something has to be done, and it has to be more dynamic than the 
procedure I think we have followed up to the present time. We have to 
be most careful, however, about stretching ourselves too far. 
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In conclusion, I repeat again, the fundamental principle involved in 
this effort is that we confine ourselves to the truth. Just what particular 
truths, at what particular time, in what particular quantity, and how put 
out, is a technical question for experts. 

Counteracting Russian propaganda will be a difficult matter. I know 
I found it extraordinarily difficult while I was Secretary of State. But, in 
fighting to maintain our democracy, it is one of the things we must 
do: 4. 

I go back again to the statement regarding the truth. As I told one of 
the ambassadors of one of the satellite states, I thought that when he 
looked through his history—and he must know history; he was a pro- 
fessor, I believe, in one of the universities—he would find in every case 
the truth does prevail, maybe in a long time, too long a time, it seems, 
but it does prevail. I do not care what your Marxist philosophy is or any 
of the things you are speaking about, the truth will prevail in the end. 

Weare a little impatient about the prevailing truth, and I think it is 
most important for us to stick to the truth very accurately in any pro- 
gram such as this. 

You can talk of the various freedoms, but in a sense they come down 
to almost one thing, because if you have the freedom to express yourself, 
the freedom of speech and press and all the other freedoms, all flow from 
five. oA" 


Statement of Stanley Ruttenberg, Director of 
Research and Education of the ClO 


... The totalitarian propaganda of the Communist forces must be 
counteracted by bringing to peoples the concepts, principles and develop- 
ment of democracies, the principles of life in the democratic world, the 
desire of people in the democratic world for peace and security, and their 
desire to avoid wars and catastrophes. 

We know from hard experience in our own organization that the 
propaganda of the Communists must be counteracted—the Communist 
infiltration destroyed. They work their way into organizations like 
weasels. They stop at nothing in presenting their point of view and their 
ideas to the country. As a most recent example, in the Korean situation, 
the Communists told the people throughout the world that the South 
Korean forces, supported by the American imperialists, were responsible 
for the conflict now in Korea by making unprovoked attacks upon the 
North Korean forces. This we all know to be sheer propaganda. But do 
the peoples throughout the world know that that Russian statement is 
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sheer propaganda? I am afraid that we must say that our efforts to tell 
the world otherwise fail of their ultimate goal. They fail because we are 
not engaged in a sufficiently extensive program of telling the people the 
facts in the situation. It is for this reason that we so strongly support the 
resolution introduced by Senator Benton. We know how important it is 
to fight Communist propaganda—propaganda that always spouts, “It is 
the other fellow’s fault and the only way to obtain agreement is to accept 
our point of view.” 

I might briefly recite the experience of our organization, the CIO. We 
have just recently expelled from our ranks some six or eight international 
unions that have been dominated or controlled by the Communist Party. 
Prior to the expulsion of these unions we tried for a long time to work 
with them. We found that when the Communist Party’s policies permit- 
ted, they were in wholehearted support of democratic trade unionism. 
But the moment the party line changed, they were all-out with their 
invidious propaganda. They used their brief periods of agreement in 
policy to consolidate and strengthen their position to gain followers for 
the party line. This could not be tolerated. We found it impossible to 
work with them. The only way to work with the Communists was to 
accept their point of view. This we never did in CIO. We took steps to 
expel from our organization these unions that followed the policies of 
the Communist Party. 

We didn’t stop there. We realized that the democratic forces had to 
fight back, had to gain the loyalties of the workers. This realization is too 
frequently ignored. Many think it is sufficient to avoid dealing or trading 
with the Communists or sufficient to preclude any type of contact. But 
this is not so. Once you recognize that the goal of the Communists is to 
propagandize and to infiltrate, you must take action, not only to remove 
them from your organization, but to carry the democratic fight in a 
forceful way to the people. In our organization we have found that by 
taking the fight back to the rank and file trade unionists in a forceful and 
provocative manner, making the fight with ideas, programs and demo- 
cratic concepts, that we were able to overcome the influence and the hold 
the Communists had on many people. 

We recently expelled from our organization a union with over 350,000 
members. Simultaneously, however, we established another union to 
organize the workers in this same field. It involved the expenditure of 
large sums of money. It required a large staff of field people, the use of 
the printed word and of radio programs. This effort has proved success- 
ful. We have since acquired bargaining rights for over 250,000 of these 
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workers who formerly were affiliated with the Communist-controlled 
union we expelled. We drove back the propaganda of the Communist 
Party by spreading the ideals and principles of democratic trade union- 
ism in a sound, concrete, and specific way. I can cite many other examples 
but I think it unnecessary. The analogy to the Benton resolution is 
Clears. o 

From our experience in the labor movement we think the spreading 
of the concept of democratic ideas and programs to the people of the 
_world is as important, if not more important, than the maintenance of a 
strong military force. 

One final word. We must fight communism through the extension of 
democratic ideals and not through totalitarian methods. That means we 
must extend the principles of democracies by improving democratic 
institutions. This must be forever in the forefront of our minds as we 
engage in counteracting the propaganda and infiltration of the Com- 
munist philosophy. 

We must recognize that Communists gain the support and loyalty of 
many peoples. They do so because they espouse the legitimate aims and 
aspirations of people while they camouflage their strict ties to a foreign 
power. The Communists are destructive in aim, suppressive of liberty, 
and agents of a foreign power, yet they gain and hold the support of 
great masses of people. Their technique frequently discourages us from 
espousing the goals and aims of the peoples of the world. But we must 
not let Communist support for legitimate aims prevent us from further 
developing and extending legitimate aims and aspirations of democratic 
peoples. v. 


Statement of David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board, 
Radio Corporation of America 


I am glad to respond to your invitation to participate in the discussion 
of the development of a Marshall plan in the field of ideas, and to con- 
sider the urgency of a world-wide plan to strengthen the Voice of Amer- 
ica so that it will contribute more effectively to the high purposes outlined 
in Senate Resolution No. 243.... 

The principal nations in the world engaged in international broadcast- 
ing are Russia, Great Britain, the United States, and France. Of these 
nations, Russia leads in coverage, hours of operation, and number of 
languages and dialects broadcast. Russia covers large areas of the world 
with four times as many hours of broadcasting as we do. The British 
are next in this field. Their international broadcasting services also cover 
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larger areas; they transmit for longer periods, and programs in more 
languages and dialects than we do. 

I am informed that Russia and her satellites transmit 832 program- 
hours a week; Great Britain, 635 hours; and France, approximately 
200 hours. 

Compared with these figures, United States transmissions total 192 
program-hours a week. Russia holds first place among these nations in 
international broadcasting and the United States, last. 

I am further informed that in the past 2 weeks Russia has stepped up 
its service to North America, to 24 hours a day, 7 days a week. These 
Russian programs are in English. 

It is tragic that the United States is so far behind Russia, in the use of 
this modern method of battling for the minds of men. 

The immediate need is to expand our international radio broadcast 
service as quickly as it is physically and technically possible to do so. 

At present, the Voice of America is transmitted daily in 25 languages 
and dialects. It operates 20 short-wave 50-kilowatt transmitters on the 
east coast of the United States; 7 short-wave 50-kilowatt and 1 short-wave 
200-kilowatt transmitter in the Middle West; and 8 short-wave 50- 
kilowatt and 2 200-kilowatt short-wave transmitters on the west coast; in 
addition, there are 2 short-wave 100-kilowatt transmitters in Hawaii; 2 
short-wave 50-kilowatt transmitters at Tangiers; 5 short-wave 50-kilo- 
watt transmitters at London; and 4 short-wave transmitters at Munich; 
we also have 2 short-wave 50-kilowatt and 1 50-kilowatt medium-wave 
transmitter at Manila. 

When these stations are laid out on the map of the world, it will be 
seen that we are short of stations between Tangiers and the Philippines, 
through the Mediterranean, in Arabia and India, effectively to ring the 
iron-curtain countries. 

It is highly desirable also to place both medium-wave and short-wave 
stations, with high power, at suitable sites in the following countries: 
Greece, Arabia, Iran, India, Pakistan, the Philippines, and Japan, and 
possibly on Okinawa. It is also desirable to place short-wave high-power 
stations in the Territory of Alaska, to beam into Siberia. 

I believe that the people on the other side of the iron curtain, who listen 
to our programs, have learned to trust the Voice of America. Their poli- 
ticians fear its truth and its influence. 

The Russians are doing everything possible to jam our transmissions, 
particularly on short waves. Such success as we now have in reaching 
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Russian listeners, is due to the transmission of the same messages on 
many different frequencies with much repetition in various languages. 
Simultaneous broadcasting on many frequencies i is the best method today 
to combat jamming. 

While I favor an increase in the number and power of short-wave 
stations located in the United States, this alone would not solve the 
problem because jamming takes place near the receivers. This jamming 
is usually tailored to fit the strength of the received signals. 

In the present state of the radio art it is impractical to deliver satisfac- 
tory signals, at all hours of the day and night, to all parts of the world, 
with transmitters located only in the United States, regardless of their 
power. 

Our immediate objective should be to ring the iron-curtain countries 
with radio broadcasting. To do this, strategic sites must be obtained on 
American and other free territory upon which both short-wave and 
medium-wave broadcasting stations can be installed and operated. 

I would propose that we build stations wherever there is a free demo- 
cratic government that will permit us to do so, and that each of these 
stations be equipped with several high-power, short-wave and medium- 
wave transmitters, and a proper selection of frequencies. 

Further, I would suggest that the major portion of program material 
be originated in the United States. These programs should be transmitted 
to the proposed stations on foreign soil, where modern receiving facilities 
can be provided to enable these stations to receive despite jamming. The 
additional coverage we would gain through short-wave receivers tuned 
directly to our United States originating stations, would be so much to 
the good. This program service could be further supplemented by tran- 
scriptions from the United States. 

The most practical extension of our service to the listening public in 
foreign lands would be through high-power stations operated by the 
United States in those countries. This we can do today in Germany, 
Tangiers, Japan, and the Philippines. 

The State Department should be granted the necessary funds and 
authority to erect additional stations in territories now under our con- 
trol, and to add stations wherever they can reach high concentrations of 
population. Also, the Department should be authorized to negotiate for 
transmitter sites with nations whose territories fringe upon the iron- 
curtain satellites. 

Such a comprehensive world-wide plan would permit the Voice of 
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America not only to render more reliable service, but would also increase 
the number of hours and the number of languages and dialects which 
could be covered. We should not only match but surpass the Russian 
broadcast service in the international field. 

The cost of erecting a world-wide network system such as I have 
recommended to ring the iron-curtain countries would be approximate- 
ly $200,000,000. This is no more than the price of two modern battleships. 

The cost of operating such a network would be approximately $50,000.- 
000 a year. 

I believe that our State Department has succeeded in making some 
arrangements with the British Government whereby the British Broad- 
casting Corp. is cooperating with us in broadcasting the programs of the 
Voice of America. I suggest that such arrangements be expanded on a 
much wider basis. Through the extensive facilities of the BBC, the British 
Government is in a position to help us and to help itself in increasing 
the range and scope of the Voice of America. 

The State Department, if it has not done so, might also consider the 
possibility of purchasing time for programs of the Voice of America 
on local stations in foreign countries. These stations could transmit or 
relay American programs into many vital territories. Friendly and 
democratic nations, particularly those to whom we are furnishing eco- 
nomic and military aid, should be urged to cooperate with us in the 
proposed expanded service. These nations face a common problem with 
us in fighting communism and preventing the “cold war” from being 
converted into a “hot” one. 

We should also take into account the promising possibilities of inter- 
national television. It is not too early to give serious consideration to 
ways and means for adding sight to sound, in our efforts to reflect de- 
mocracy to those abroad who seek freedom from oppression. The Voice 
and Vision of America can be a powerful aid in achieving these goals. 

I suggest that all existing information pertaining to international 
broadcasting and television be coordinated and crystallized in the prepa- 
ration of an over-all comprehensive and definitive plan. For this purpose, 
I respectfully recommend the establishment of a commission to study 
the subject in all its aspects. It should be able, in 60 days, to prepare such 
a comprehensive plan, including specific estimates of costs, and to 
transmit its findings to the President of the United States and to the 
Congress. 
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Statement of Li. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, Commanding General 
First Army; Formerly United States Ambassador to Russia 

...In reading the preamble of Senate Resolution 243 which you are 
considering, I was struck by the assertion principally that in the struggle 
of this kind, force and the threat of force do not change men’s minds or 
win their loyalties. It was Lenin’s recognition of the profound truth of 
that principle that caused him to say that the establishment of his 
political theories in the Soviet Union might require the sacrifice of three 
_ generations. That has been the cornerstone of Soviet policy with regard 
to their internal propaganda. 

Lenin recognized, of course, that it would be necessary either to sup- 
press or to liquidate the two existing generations whose minds had been 
formed, and whose loyalties had been crystallized, while concentrating 
on developing the minds and forming the loyalties of a rising generation 
to conform to Communist ideas, and that has been done. ’ 

Of course, it has been necessary in the process of doing that to isolate 
the people of the Soviet Union from outside influences, call it propa- 
ganda if you like. I do not like the word very well, but it is correct if you 
want the dissemination of information. 

We, unfortunately, have come to think of it in terms of the big lie 
technique, constantly reiterated by Goebbels, and followed so ably by 
the Soviet propagandists of today. 

It is a recognition of the effectiveness of our beginning that the Rus- 
sians have exerted this enormous effort to silence our own voices in this 
country. Their jamming program is probably the biggest effort of its 
kind that has ever been undertaken, and it has until recently been ex- 
tremely effective in the Soviet Union. 

Now, we always learn the hard way in America, and I am just the 
same as every other American. 

I remember at the beginning of the war when we were organizing our 
staffs for the invasion of North Africa, and the ultimate conquest of 
Europe, and we were directed to form a psychological warfare branch. 
Secretary Barrett was one of the cornerstones of that branch. 

To me it was just a headache. I knew nothing about psychological 
warfare or propaganda, and it was just an added group of what I thought 
at that time were well-meaning people, slightly crackpot, that we had to 
absorb while we were engaged in the really serious business of conduct- 
ing a major military campaign. 

I have paid dearly for that, but I have learned. We should have known 
better, of course. 


J 


For years in the Army we had been talking about morale, and we had ~ 
been quoting Napoleon glibly that the morale is to the physical as three 
is to one. We have been asserting that civil wars are the most violently 
fought and most protracted of all wars because those are the only wars. 
where the people who are doing the actual fighting on both sides have a 
really definite understanding of the principle for which war is being _ 
fought or at least think they have. But we always translated morale in 
terms of good food for the soldiers, good hospitalization, good quarters, 
decent transportation, decent and just treatment, and we never thought 
in terms of the psychological. I think it will pay us sometime to sit down 
and analyze why some of the Communist troops as, for instance, in 
Korea, are fighting like the devil, while the ones who represent what 
we consider to be decency and democracy, possibly do not do so well. We 
will get some interesting results from an analysis of that kind. 

Be that as it may, Soviet propaganda has been extremely effective. ... 

The Russians who would occasionally wander into our Office of Infor- - 
mation in Moscow—and a surprising number of them did, to comment 
on our broadcasts—would say very frankly that less than half the people 
in the Soviet Union who heard our broadcasts actually believed them, but 
that was a good many more than I thought. If the French writer was 
correct in saying that one grain of truth in Russia is like a spark in a 
barrel of gunpowder, then it is well worth it; it is well worth it.... 

Unfortunately we have still to learn, although we are learning rapidly, 
the psychology of the people that we are talking to. We always measure 
other people’s reactions by those of our own people, what our own re- 
actions are. Many times they are quite different. 

Pure generosity, for instance, and many of the things that we have 
done, and that the Congress has wisely appropriated large sums of money 
for, can only be classified as altruistic moves, but pure generosity is not 
always appreciated. People do not like to be poor relations, which is 
another one of the reasons why it is more important to get them on their 
feet than it is to continue handing them platters. 

Fhe Russian people have no choice of the broadcasts to which they 
listen. They may not like good music, but they have to listen to it because 
that is the only kind of music they get, and gradually they become accus- 
tomed to good music, and they think they like it, although I notice the 
tendency to play American jazz is still prevalent. They like that, too, 
but they are very critical of certain types of programs which are well re- 
ceived in this country. 


Things that we might consider a little too highbrow for the average 
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